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which laboratory workers can go for chemicals instead of ordering new
material (see Chapter 4, Section IV). Chemicals that are prone to de-
teriorate with time can pose increasingly difficult disposal problems if
allowed to accumulate. The waste management system (see Chapter 1)
should provide a mechanism for periodic checking for such reagents.

Reagents that react readily with oxygen or water are prone to dete-
riorate when stored for long times after the original container has been
opened. Deteriorated samples of water-reactive chemicals (see Appen-
dix G) and pyrophoric chemicals (see Appendix H) should not be al-
lowed to remain in the laboratory. Severe hazards can be created by
peroxide-forming chemicals (see Appendix I) that have not been dated
after opening the original container or that have exceeded the storage
time limit after opening. Procedures for laboratory destruction of all
three of these classes are given in Chapter 6.

D.    MAINTENANCE OF REAGENT LABELING

Deterioration of labels is a common occurrence on old reagent con-
tainers. If the reagent or container has not deteriorated, the container
should be relabeled if its identity is certain. Some suppliers of laboratory
reagents are moving to add additional identification information, such
as the CAS Registry Number, to reagent labels. This practice can be of
help in identifying a reagent when the printed name has become un-
certain, and this committee encourages the general adoption of this
practice. However, if a reagent container label has disappeared or be-
come illegible, and the nature of the chemical is unknown, the chemical
should be discarded. The method for proper disposal can usually be
determined by simple laboratory tests (see Chapter 6, Section V).

E.    PREVENTION OF ORPHAN REACTION MIXTURES

Laboratory glassware containing reaction mixtures of unknown nature,
and sometimes of unknown origin, can pose difficult disposal problems.
Such materials occur frequently in research laboratories, particularly in
those that have a high rate of personnel turnover. The disposal of an
unlabeled orphan reaction mixture can sometimes be guided by knowl-
edge of the chemistry that was being done by a departed laboratory
worker. Simple laboratory tests (see Chapter 6, Section V) will often
provide enough information to guide safe disposal of the material. The
waste management system should provide a procedure designed to pre-
vent the occurrence of such orphan wastes (see Chapter 1).
Laboratories should require that all reaction mixtures stored in lab-